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But oh! for a want of deeper attention to this 
Divine requiring and formation. “ Let there be 
a firmament in the midst of the waters ;” in the 
heart and mind. How may minds, illuminated 
by receiving the first visitation, and letting there | 
be light in the soul, fail of coming to the expe-| 
rience of this second operatien of the Divine 
power in them, and hence the mixture of crea- 
turely or earthly imagination and activity with 
impressions of Divine truth, the waters that} 
ought to be under the firmament not being! 
separated, remain mixed with the waters that are 
above, and ought ever to be distinctly divided 
from and kept above those that are below. Here 
confusion arises and often manifests itself to the | 
children of light, who have known the firmament 
in themselves, and thercin their eye kept single. | 
The want of this in others, especially such as 
think themselves called to speak in the assem- 
blies of the people, often occasions exercise to the 
living seed of Divine Light in the hearers, who 


_have come to a state of stability and discernment, 


while the poor, active, yet often sincere preacher, 
mistaking the Divine visitation, and handing out 
to others what was intended for itself, acquires 
ahabit of building an altar under every green | 
tree—every lively opening or flowing of the| 
heavenly water—but suffering it to mix with the | 
zeal of the creature, a fire is kindled on the altar, 
thus raised in the mixture, and the mind en- 
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who are in the same state of unsettlement and 
mixture. For there being much of the heavenly 
waters of life in this mixture, it owns the life 
that sometimes appears in this mixture in others, 
and takes this as evidence of not only the gift, 
but also of the occupancy of it. Besides this, 
such active, forward spirits, feeling in themselves 
at times the motions of life or movings of the 
heavenly waters, become confident in their zeal 
and running activity, and attribute it all to the 
movings of the spirit’s requisitions. ‘That 
which is wanting cannot be numbered.” They 
sometimes feel a blank and that something is 
wanting of Divine settlement and peace, but to 
supply that lack so as to number all to the spirit, 
they dwell upon and magnify the real motions 
of life in themselves, and thus persuade them- 
selves it is all heavenly and Divine. Hence such 
are apt to grow confident, to give a high stamp 
to their infallibility and movements, and thus as- 
suming to themselves the seat of judgment, they 
condemn or slight the judgment and counsel of 
those who feel and see in the true light, and 
thereby discover the transformations of this spirit 
of Antichrist; this adversary to the glorious or- 
der of “the new creation of God;’ this self- 
exaltation that produces this “ spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places.” 

But still Divme Love would reclaim and bring 
out of this mixture, if stillness and deep inward 
silence were attained. ‘ Be still and know that 
[ am God,” is his language to those who have 
yet ears to hear; and if they obey this invitation 
of Love, in this silence of all flesh, “ God is ex- 
alted among the heathen, and he will be exalted 
in the earth.” He will yet come into his tem- 
ple, and all the earth and its waters shall keep 
silence before him, while the pure seed in these 
renews its strength. For these are the minds 
addressed in the prophet’s commission, ‘keep 
silence before me, 0 ye islands, and let the peo- 
ple renew their strength.” ‘Let them come near; 
then, and not till then, let them speak. Let us 
come near together to judgment.” 

Here, in holy silence, a true judgment is 


compasses itself with its own sparks of devotional | formed, the firmament and separation is made 
feeling and warmth; but the result is sorrow—j| between the earthly and heavenly waters, and 
sorrow to the living birth that is asking bread, | the Lord’s people renew their strength in Him 
but behold a stone; and for fish, but lo, a scor-| not in themselves nor in their own confidence. 
pion, is the result of this unskilful ministry in| Thus the righteous man, the true seed is raised 
the mixture; and this mixture of the waters, as| up from the east, “the shining and arising of the 
It deceives the instrument so it deceives those| Light of Life and the resurrection thereof, by 
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which the wanderer is called home—called to his | into all Truth; and he will shew you things ty 
foot,” to sit, as one formerly in whom this divine | come.” 

work was effected, at his feet in deep humility,| The Apostle Paul gives his own experience in 
clothed, and in a right mind; the covering of | this progressive work of the spirit in these plain 
meckuess and lowliness (the very reverse of self- | and obvious expressions: ‘ When I was a child, 
exaltation and self-confidence) is the garment |I spoke as a child, I understood as a child, | 
now worn; and it is without seam, woven from | thought (in the margin, ‘ reasoned’) as a child; 
the top, the heavenly, true exaltation or eleva- | but when I became a man, I put away childish 


tion throughout; for every one that humbleth . 
himself shall be exalted. 

In this state when silence is the abiding state 
of the mind, and all its own willings, concciv- 
ings, reasonings and climbiugs up some other 
way, are brought into perfect subjection—the 
trumpet is given, and it gives a certain sound 
that is owned by all; because it sounds only in 
the li e. The separation being made and the firm- 
ament established in the midst of the waters, 


there is no more of the mixture appears; the | 


earth brings forth after its kind; the heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
sheweth his handy work. The lights thereof, 
and therein, appear, to rule the day, and to di- 
vide it from the night, and to give light in all 
the earthly movements and concerns. 

Here he that believeth maketh not haste. 
Calm deliberation presides. Forwardness and 
running before the guide is carefully avoided. 
The desire is to be with Christ. Thus studying 
to be quiet, the proper business is not only 
pointed out with clearness, but a qualification of 
renewed strength is given, to “ go tell how great 
things God hath done” for the soul. 


* * + * 


It is abundantly evident that the work of the | 


Divine light and spirit of God in the soul of man 
is a progressive work. Our own experience bears 
testimony to this fact. We grow in the Truth, 
through obedience to the mianifestations of 
the spirit. In this growth and advancement the 
state of the soul is fitly compared to infancy, 
childhood, youth, manhood, strong men, fathers, 
elders. he records of Scripture bear ample 
testimony to the truth of this view. The econo- 


my of Perfect Wisdom in the dispensation of | 


this light and grace to his obedient children, is 
abundantly manifest, not only in the experience 


of mankind now, but also in the records of all | 


former ages. In this economy to use the apos- 
tolic metaphor, in the state of infancy we are fed 
“with milk” (the first food of babes) and not 
with meat, ‘the food of men.” And Paul gives 
this rational explanation to the Corinthians, “ for 
hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet 
now are ye able.” So Jesus himself, a little 
while before he was taken away from his disci- 
ples, referred to this same Divine economy when 
he said, “I have many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot hear them now.” But for their 
encouragement he added, ‘‘ How be it when he, 
the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide you 


| things. 
| Having premised these views and facts, and 
having long been endeavouring to walk in this 
path of advancement toward manhood, in the 
‘knowledge of Divine things, I have witnessed 
|some of the gradual unfoldings of the Spirit of 
Truth, enabling me to put away “ childish 
, things,” and the “thoughts” or ‘ reasonings” 
_of a child, concerning Divine things. 


| ON CONTROLLING THE THOUGHTS. 


It is of great importance to so order our habits 
‘of life, as to inure ourselves to tediousness and 
| monotony; for it is through all these influences, 

so disagreeable to nature, that strength of mind, 
and capacity to endure, are formed. People can 
_ generally find patience for great and inevitable 
exigencies ; for the mind, knowing in such cases 
that it has no choice, makes a virtue of necessity, 
(and is quiet. But the difficult thing to bear, is 
_ sameness and dryness, and those every-day simi- 
| larities which we call insipid, only because we 
| do not know how to bear them aright. 
| The company, for instance, of uncongenial in- 
‘dividuals; what a common trial is this! If we 
‘had but so and so for our own comrades in the 
journey of life, we say; or if we had nobody, so 
that we could but get rid of some one whose pre- 
sence is uncongenial to us, what very different, 
and what much more amiable people we should 
be! Our tempers would be better; our habits 
, would be more courteous and agreeable; our lives 
_in every respect would be happier. 
But this is a great fallacy. The influences 
that surround us in our childhood and earliest 
| youth, indeed, are likely to give the temper and 


| feelings a right or wrong bias; but speculations 
as to what we should or should not have been, 
| do not visit the mind till its character is formed; 
| and when once this is done, be assured it mat- 
ters but little where and with whom your lot is 
cast: your moral being, like your natural, has 
come to its full growth, and will be developed no 
further in that respect. I am far, however, from 
saying, that the society of uncongenial and fro- 
ward people is not a great evil; still, I am in- 
clined to thiuk, that where the previous training 
; has been what it ought to be, this evil will, as 
| Emerson says, turn out to be “good in the mak- 
ing,” inasmuch as it gives a trial and scope for 
the exercise of many precious qualities, which 
can only be elicited through the pressure of pai 
and contrariety, 
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Who is patient, who is humble, who is prayer- 
ful, who is self-denying, if it be not the being 
whose natural craving for joy is perpetually 
blunted by adverse circumstances; and who, 
fretted and opposed at every effort he makes to 
satiate it outwardly, is driven to turn inward, and 
fall back upon the bosom of Him who, in every 
sort of affliction, only says with a more distinct 
and audible voice, “ Ho! every one that thirst- 
eth, come ye to the waters; come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price. Where- 
fore do ye spend your money for that which is 
not bread, and your labor for that which satis- 
fieth not ?”—Ah, wherefore! let every wounded 
heart reply. 

I would also say, value greatly and exercise as 
often as possible, small efforts of sclf-denial. 
“ By little and little the mulberry leaf becomes 
satin ;” and no one can understand, prior to ex- 
perience, the amazing power of small efforts con- 
stantly and steadily repeated. Man would gal- 
lop, or, if possible, fly to the completion of his 
purposes. He would build Rome in a day, and 
scale the Alps in an hour. Babel, in short, kas 
never ceased to have its artificers; neither has 
the providence of God ever ceased to throw down 
every thing that such workmen raise, and to show 
them that what He will have to be raised and 
standing is effected in quite another way; and a 
way, moreover, totally inconceivable to the natu- 
ral man, from the very minuteness, humility, 
and simplicity of its quiet gradations. 
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«Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine 
eyelids look straight before thee.” By which 
precept I conceive myself directed to let my in- 
ward eye be steadily fixed upon the immediate 
moment before me, which is my only concern, 
because it is my only reality. 

‘Turn not to the right hand, nor to the left ; 
remove thy foot from evil.” Watch your way, 
then, dear friend, as a cautious traveller: and 
don’t be gazing at that mountain or river in the 
distance, and saying, “‘ How shall I ever get over 
them ?’”’ but keep to the present Zittle inch that 
is before you, and accomplish that in the little 
moment that belongs to it. The mountain and 
the river can only be passed in the same way ; 
and when you come to them, you will come to 
the light and strength that belong to them. 

The task is difficult and perpetual, but we do 
not engage in it unaided, for “ there is a spirit 
in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding ;” and the chief busi- 
ness of a wise man’s life, is to aim at distinguish- 
ing this divine inspiration in the depths of his 
own soul. It is very near to us; and the more 
humbly and quietly and constantly we wait upon 
it, the more distinctly it manifests its own light, 
and our darkness. It is to be perceived more 
commonly, in a way of restraint, than of propul- 
sion; the will requiring rather to be checked 
than stimulated, because, ‘The way of man is 
froward and strange,” and totally different from 
God’s way. This Toly Guide must therefore 


We may, | believe, rely upon it, that it is not | be sought in the way of the cross; that is, in the 
from reflection or study, or “heaping up to| way that crosses and opposes the sudden, eccen- 


themselves teachers,’’ that persons become the 


subjects of moral renovation ; but from small en- 
deavors, suggested by small internal monitions, 
about the sma// moment just before them. 

I have such strong faith in the power that at- 
tends a habit of confining the attention to the 
present moment, that I should be disposed to 
make it the groundwork of every system of edu- 
cation. Have a work for every moment, and 
mind the moment’s work. Surely, if some such 
principle as this were at the root of our teachings, 
it must be greatly helpful in delivering the mind 
from that visionary state of thinking, wherein it 
is always making images, and building castles in 
the air; and, being suffered to stray and run 
about as it likes, is sure to be taken captive by a 
troop of idle fancies that devour its noble capa- 
bilities, and reduce it to a dry and withered con- 
dition, in which it necessarily becomes brittle, 
and soon irritated, soon discomposed, and the 
victim of futile impatience with every thing and 
every body—oftentimes it does not know why. 

* *. ¥ * * * 

There are a few words at the close of the fourth 
chapter of Proverbs, which comprise incxhausti- 
ble truths. I select a few of them: 

_ “Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of 
it are the issues of life.”’ 


tric, and vehement way of the creature. ‘The 
preparation of the heart in man, is of the Lord ;” 
and all that calms, silences, and meekens it, is a 
part, and a great part too, of that divine prepa- 
ration.—Jtemipiscences of Thought and Feeling. 


CONTRASTS IN MANUFACTURES. 


What a mighty contrast exists between the 
manufacturing systems of the last century aud 
the present! If, fur example, we take the pro- 
duction of woollens and worsted, we find that 
Norfolk carried on this branch of industry long 
before the West Riding of Yorkshire ; that serge, 
and camlets, and other coarse goods were the 
chief products ; and that much of this work imi- 
grated to Yorkshire about sixty or seventy years 
ago, on account of the water power and the cheap 
coal which that county possesses. But, whether 
in Norfolk or Yorkshire, in Kendal or in the 
West of England, the cloth manufacture, before 
the introduction of machinery, presented an as- 
pect which to us now would scem most strange. 
No factories; scarcely even workshops. ‘The 
cloth-maker, the moneyed man who had to bear 
the commercial responsibility of supplyiug the 
markets, picked up or gathered up his wares in 
an extraordinary way. Inu the first place he had 
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to travel about on horseback, to buy the wool, on 
which the labor of the handicraftsman had after- 
wards to be bestowed; he visited the sheep- 
faimers, and also those privileged towns which 
had the * staple,” or market for wool, and pur- 
chased his material in bits and scraps. He next 
availed himself of the aid of sorters, who slowly 
separated the wool into parcels, cutting up with 
a hatchet or with scissors those fibres which were 
too long. When the sorters had finished, the 
combers took away the wool to their own homes, 
combed it into “ laps,” and brought it back again 
to the manufacturer. The wool was then care- 
fully packed, strapped to the backs of mules, and 
carried out to the country districts, in the cot- 
tages of which it had to be spun ; and not only 
was this done in the neighborhood of the large 
towns, but to very great distances from these 
towns. In order to save his horse’s legs and 
his own time, he conveyed the wool to one agent 
in each village, and left him to distribute it 
among the villagers. The wife and daughters of 
the cottager, with the old one-thread wheel, spun 
the wool into yarn, which the agent called for, 
and sent back to the manufacturer. Another 
running about ensued ; the yarn had to be sent 
to the weavers. These weavers lived here, and 
there, and everywhere; they had to be sought 
out, and the yarn placed in their keeping. When 


returned in the shape of cloth, the material had 
yet to be scoured and fulled, dyed and shorn, and 
had to go out on its travels again before this 


could be aceomplished. 

Nor were the cotton districts less marked by 
the rambling nature of the manufacturing ar- 
rangements ; although, from the comparative re- 
cency of the cotton trade in England, the cireum- 
stances were not quite parallel. The cotton yarn 
was mostly spun in the houses of the peasants 
near and around Manchester and Bolton, and 
other Lancashire towns ; the wives and daughters 
spun it in the intervals of farm labor ; and travei- 
ling chapmen went with their pack-horses from 
door to door, to purchase the yarn. The supply 
was very uncertain, and the weavers were thus 
frequently brought to a stand-still for want of 
material ; the prices paid for yarn were often high 
—s0 high, indeed, as to encourage much of that 
children’s labor which has since become a feature 
in manufacturing districts. Very frequently the 
father was a weaver, and the mother a spinner, 
both working on different sides of the same hum- 
ble room. Sometimes the manufacturer gave 
out warp yarn, with raw cotton for weft yarn, to 
a cottager, and left him, with his family, to per- 
form all the operations necessary for converting 
the material into cotton cloth. ‘Travelling ped- 
lers took advantage of this system to tempt the 
housewives into dishonesty ; they offered trinkets 
for purloined bits of cotton, which it was hoped 
would not be missed by the manufacturer. 

The system pursued among the manufacturers 
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themselves contrasted no less strangely with that 
which is so familiar to us. The roads of Lanca- 
shire were so bad, that cotton could be conveyed 
from town to town only by pack-horses. Dr. 
Aikin, who lived at Manchester when the manu- 
facturing system was about developing its gi- 
gantic proportions, says that previous to 1690 
there were no capitalists among the Lancashire 
cotton manufacturers ; every man worked hard 
for a livelihood, whether he employed others or 
not. During the next period of thirty or forty 
years the manufacturer worked hard and lived 
plainly, but he accumulated a little capital ; he 
sold his goods to wholesale dealers who came to 
him. “ An ewinent manufacturer of that age used 
to be in his warehouse before six in the morning, 
accompanied by his children and apprentices. 
At seven they all came in to breakfast, which 
consisted of one large dish of water-pottage, made 
of oatmeal, water, and a little salt, boiled thick, 
and poured into a dish ; at the side was a pan or 
basin, and the master and apprentices, each with 
a wooden spoon in his hand, without loss of time 
dipped into the same dish, and thence into the 
milk-pan ; and as soon as it was finished they all 
returned to their work.” About the middle of 
the last century, and down to the time of Ark- 
wright’s epoch, the manufacturer gradually es- 
tablished a larger system of dealings. Instead 
of sending chapmen with laden pack-horses to 
the small dealers in the small towns, the chapmen 
merely carried patterns and received orders ; and 
in proportion as the roads became improved, 
wagons were employed instead of pack-horses. 
At length came the inventions of Watt and Ark- 
wright, Crampton and Hargreaves; and Lanca- 
shire underwent a social revolution such as the 
world has rarely witnessed. 

Scene the first; a Lancashire cotton-mill. 
Take it where we will; it matters littl—Man- 
chester, Bolton, Oldham, Ashton—any will de. 
It is a brick building of vast length and height, 
with as many windows as there are days ina 
year, or perhaps more. Dull are the bricks, un- 
adorned are the windows, and monotonous the 
whole appearance of the structure ; be factory 
labor good or bad, the factory itself is certainly 
not a “thing of beauty” in its externals. But 
it is a grand machine in its organism—the mind, 
the fingers, and the iron and steel, all work to- 
gether, for one common end. A bale of cotton 
goes in at one door, and the cotton comes out at 
another, in the form of woven calico or fustian ; 
and a thousand human beings may be marshalled 
in the path from the one door to the other. The 
building consists of six or eight stories, and each 
story of vast rooms or galleries, with many-win- 
dowed walls. ‘There is machinery to lift the 
workers to the upper floors; machinery to raise 
and lower the cotton; machinery to work the 
mules and the looms. There is gas for winter- 
light, warm air for cold days, and ventilating cur 
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rents of cool air for warm days. The cotton is | 
conveyed in its bag, perhaps to one of the upper | 
floors, and it travels downwards from floor to| 
floor, as the order of processes advances; a “devil” 

tears the locks of wool asunder; a “ scutches” 

blows away all the dirt; a “ carding-machine” 

lays all the fibres parallel ; “‘ a drawing machine” 

groups them into slender ribbons; a “ roving 

machine” slightly twists them into a soft, spongy 

cord ; a “ mule” or a “ throstle” spins the rov- 

ing into yarn; and men and women, boys and 

girls, tend on the machines while all this is be- 

ing done. There is no running about from cot- 

tage to cottage, to get the carding done at one 

place, the spinning at another, the weaving at a 

third ; all is done as part of one great process ; 

and not only so, but most of the machines feed | 
themselves with the material on which they are 
to work. All the real labor is performed by 
machines ; the attendants are engaged in minor 
but nice adjustments, which the machines cannot 
do for themselves. It is a mistake to suppose, 
as some do, that factory labor reduces the factory 
workers to mere machines ; their duties require 
much quickness, delicacy, and discrimination. 
And when the yarn has been spun, and has been 
conveyed down to the weaving-shed, we here find 
a thousand wonderful machines weaving calico 
by miles ; the machines doing the hard work, and 
women and girls attending to adjust and supply. 
them. And when the calico reaches the ware- 
house, we find hydraulic presses and steam presses 
to pack it into compact masses; while, in the | 
counting-house, the manufacturer and his clerks 
are carrying on correspondence with every part 
of the globe, watching the pulsation of the mar- 
ket, and making sales and purchases with (often) 
avery slender margin of profit. 

Scene the second ; a Leeds Flax Mill. If, in 
respect to the Lancashire cotton factories, one 
general type might serve for all, without special 
reference to one particular establishment, such 
is not the case in respect to flax mills ; for there | 
is one at Leeds so striking, so original in its as- 
pect, so advanced in its organization, as to stand | 
out in broad. distinction from all others. This 
is the celebrated establishment of Messrs. Mar- 
shall. 

What are the objects to be attained in a 
great building devoted to manufactures? To 
exercise a ready supervision over the whole of the | 
arrangements and operations ; to provide facili. | 
ties of access to all the machinery; to obtain a} 
uniformity of temperature and moisture (very 
important for some purposes) ; to avoid draughts | 
of air; to establish good ventilation ; all these, 
added to the ordinary mechanical requirements 
of the work to be done. Now, it occurred to 
Messrs. Marshall that one monster room might | 
effect all this; and they constructed a monster | 
room accordingly. They procured designs and | 
drawings from M. Bonomi, derived from the tem- 
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ple architecture of Egypt, and sought how to 
throw boldness and massiveness into a one-story 
building. An entrance like an Egyptian temple, 
a facade of stone, surmounted with a bold cornice ; 
a chimney having the form and proportions of 
of the far-famed Cleopatra’s needle—thege meet 
the eye on the exterior. In the interior we 
find a room nearly four hundred feet in length, 
by more than half of this in breadth—five times 
as large in area as Westminster Hall. The roof 
of this vast hall is supported by half a hundred 
pillars, and is lighted by ten thousand square feet 
of conical skylights, occupying the summits of 
small domes or ground arches. On the floor of 
this room are ranged rows of machines in almost 


‘countless numbers, by which the flax can be 


wrought into linen yarn, anda thousand or more 


| of busy workers are tending these machines, with 


ample space to move about. The two-acre roof 
is formed of concrete so firm and durable that 


‘vegetable mould can be spread upon it, grass 


grown in the mould, and thus a field made on 
the top of a factory. The drainage of the field 
(the rain-water of the rovf) is carried down the 
fifty hollow pillars to the ground underneath, as 
was done at the Crystal Palace. Bencath the 
vast room are Jarge machines and furnaces for 
ventilating and warming it, and also some of the 
apparatus for setting in motion the hundreds of 
flax machines. Herc, therefore, not only are 
the operations of hundreds of cottages and cot- 
tagers concentrated in one building, but the build- 
ing itself may be said to be concentrated in one 
room, where all that mechanical skill ean effect 
is effected, to make every hour’s work do the best 
that it can. Flax cannot be wrought and spnn 
without much dust and a little wet; but the 
workers can pursue theie labor with much less of 
personal discomfort than under any variety of the 
older system. 


To be continued. 


COTTON FROM AFRICA. 

On Saturday, advice was received in Manches- 
ter by Mr. Thomas Clegg, cotton-spinner, of the 
arrival of five more bales, weighing in the aggre- 
gate rather more than 1000 |bs., of raw cotton 
from the coast of Africa. This makes Mr. Clegg’s 
receipts to amount to about 12,000 Ibs., as the 
result of the very important movement which 
originated with him. Some three or four years 
ago, learning that there was plenty of cotton 
growing wild near the colony of Sierra Leone 
and the church missionary station of Abcokuta, 
and that as it bloomed and ripened it dropped to 
the ground and rotted, no one regarding it, he 
communicated with the officials of the Church 
Missionary Society in London, and through 
them sent £100 to the place named, with in- 
structions that it was to be expended by the 
missionaries in setting the natives to gather and 
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clean the indigenons produce, and to forward it 
as quickly as possible to England. 

At the same time they were directed to lay 
before the chiefs the advantageous opening which 
presented itself for the employment of their peo- 
ple, and how much better it would be to do that 
than to pursue their horrid traffic in human flesh. 
This was a direct appeal to a leading trait in the 
character of the native chiefs of that part of the 
continent, for by the universal testimony of those 
who know them best, they are admitted to pos- 
sess a strong liking for money, and to be as cle- 
ver at barter as any Yankee pedlar; for traffic- 
ing, indeed, they seem to have a natural gift, 
which only requires to be turned from slaves to 
cotton to enable us to dispense with our squad- 
ron on that coast. 
proved sufficient to attract attention, and in the 
year before last a few hundred pounds were col- 
lected. Since then Mr. Clegg has received above 


10,000, exclusive of that which he received the | 


advice of on Saturday, and altogether at present 
every thing points to great results at no distant 
period. But the duty of attending to the collec- 
tion and forwarding of the cotton has become too 
large for the missionaries to undertake, and there- 
fore two agents are about to be sent out especially 
to undertake it. The great aim at present is to 
show the chiefs that there is a market for what- 
ever cotton their people can collect of that which 
grows without the necessity for bestowing more 
labor upon it than what is required to gather it 
from the pod; that effected, they will then be 
asked to encourage its growth by cultivation. 
Mr. Clegg has spun a quantity of the cotton 
himself, and has given some to four firms, with 
the request that they will experiment upon it, 
and favor him with a report. 

In staple it is equal to Egyptian or good Or- 
leans, used in spinning fine yarns for the Notting- 
ham and Leicester trade. The price of cotton 
suited for such fine numbers has more than dou- 
bled within a comparatively brief period, and 


what was selling at 93¢.a pound, is now fetching | 


20d., and has been for some time; so that this 
supply will come in most seasonably to meet the 
scarcity of suitable sorts which the price indi- 
cates. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all 
that has been described has been accomplished 
by Mr. Clege’s £100; that gentleman unloosed 
his purse-strings when he saw success “ looming 
in the future,” and he has been aided by other 
friends of the African race, especially by Lady 
Buxton, who has contributed £100 towards the 
fund for carrying on operations.— North Ameri- 

an. 


A true servant is diligent, secret and respect- 
ful; more tender of his master’s honor and in- 
terest, than of his own profit.— Wm. Penn. 


The inducements held out | 
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Henry C. Carey, a celebrated writer on Politi- 
cal Economy, thus describes the progressive steps 
towards civilization. 


| The first poor cultivator is surrounded by 
land unoccupied. The more of it at his com- 
;mand the poorer he is. Compelled to work 
|alone, he is a slave to his necessities, and he can 
‘nether roll nor raise a log with which to build 
himself a honse. He makes himself a hole in 
| the ground, which serves in the place of one, 
| He cultivates the poor soil of the hills to obtain 
a little corn, with which to eke out the supply 
of food derived from snaring the game in his 
neighborhood. His winter’s supply is deposited 
|in another hole, liable to injury from the water 
which filters through the light soil into which 
alone he can penetrate. He is in hourly danger 
|ofstarvation. At length, however, his sons grow 
\up. They combine their exertions with his, and 
now obtain something like an axe and a spade. 
| They can sink deeper into the soil; and can cut 
logs, and build something like a house. ‘They 
obtain more corn and more game, and they can 
preserve it better. ‘The danger of starvation is 
diminished. Being no longer compelled to de- 
| pend for fuel upon decayed wood, which was all 
their father could command, they are in less 
danger of perishing from cold in the elevated 
(ground which from necessity they occupy. 
| With the growth of the family, new scils are 
cultivated, each in succession yielding a larger 
| réturn to labor, and‘ they obtain a constantly in- 
_ creasing supply of the necessaries of life from a 
surface diminishing in its ratio to the number 
to be fed; and thus with every inerease in the 
return to labor the power of combining their ex- 
ertions is increased. 

If we look now to the solitary settler of the 
West, even where provided with both axe and 
| spade, we shall see him obtaining, with extreme 
difficulty, the commonest log hut. A neighbor 
arrives, and their combined efforts produce a new 
house with less than half the labor required for 
the first. That neighbor brings a horse, and he 
makes something like a cart. ‘The* product of 
, their labor is now ten times greater than that of 
the first man working by himself. More neigh- 
bors come, and new houses are needed. A “bee” 
is made, and by the combined effort of the neigh- 
borhood the third house is completed in a day ; 
whereas the first cost months, and the second 
| weeks, of far more severe exertion. These new 
‘neighbors have brought plows and _ horses, and 
now better soils are cultivated, and the product 
of labor is again increased, as is the power to pre- 
serve the surplus for winter’s use. The path 
becomes a road. Exchanges increase. The store 
| makes it appearance. Labor is rewarded by larger 

returns, because aided by better machinery ap- 
plied to better soils. The town grows up. Each 
‘successive addition to the population brings a 
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consumer and a producer, ‘The shoemaker de- 
sires leather and corn in exchange for his shoes. 
The blacksmith requires fuel and food, and the 
farmer wants shoes for his horses ; and with the 
increasing facility of exchange more labor is ap- 
plied to production, and the reward of labor rises, 
producing new desires, and requiring more and 
iarger exchanges. ‘The road becomes a turn- 
pike, and the wagon and horses are seen upon 
it The town becomes a city, and better soils 
are cultivated for the supply of the markets, while 
the railroad facilitates exchanges with towns and 
cities yet more distant. The tendency to union 
and to combination of exertion thus grows with 
the growth of wealth. In a state of extreme 
poverty, it cannot be developed. The insigni- 
ficant tribe of savages that starves on tle product 
of the superficial soil of hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land, looks with jealous eye on every 
intruder, knowirg that each new :nouth requir- 
ing to be fed tends to increase the difficulty of 
obtaining subsistence; whereas, the farmer re- 
joices in the arrival of the blacksmith and the 
shoemaker, because they come to eat on the spot 
the corn which heretofore he has carried ten, 
twenty, or thirty miles to market, to exchange 
for shoes fur himself and his horses. With each 
new consumer of his products that arrives, he is 
enabled more and more to concentrate his action 
and his thoughts upon his home, while cach new 
arrival tends to increase his power of consuming 
commodities brought from a distance, because it 
tends to diminish’ the necessity for seeking at a 
distance a market for the produce of his farm. 
Give to the poor tribe spades, and the knowledge 
how to use them, and the power of association 
will begin. ‘The supply of food becoming more 
abundant, they hail the arrival of the stranger 
who brings them knives and clothing to be ex- 
changed for skins and corn; wealth grows, and 
the habit of association—the first step towards 
civilization—arises. The little tribe is, however, 
compelled to occupy the higher lands. ‘The 
lower ones are a mass of dense forests and dreary 
swamps, while at the foot of the hill runs a river, 
fordable but for a certain period of the year. 
On the hillside, distant a few miles, is another 
tribe ; but communication between them is diffi- 
cult, because, the river bottom being yet un- 
cleared, roads cannot be made, and bridges are 
as yet unthought of. Population and wealth, 
however, cantinue to increase, and the lower 
lands come gradually into cultivation, yielding 
larger returns to labor, and enabling the tribe to 
obtain larger supplies of food with less exertion, 
and to spare labor to be employed for other pur- 
poses. Roads are ma‘le in the direction of the 
river bank, Population increases more rapidly, 
because of the increased supplies of food and the 
increased power of preserving it, and wealth 
grows still more rapidly. ‘The river bank at 
length is reached, and some of the best lands are 


ET 


now cleared. Population grows again, and a 
new element of wealth is seen in the form of a 
bridge ; and now the two little communities are 
enabled to communicate more freely with each 
other. One rejoices in the possession of a wheel- 
wright, while the other has a wind-mill. One 
wants carts, and the other has corn to grind. 
One has cloth to spare, while the other has more 
leather than is needed for its purpose. Ex- 
changes increase, and the little town grows be- 
cause of the increased amount of trade. Wealth 
grows still more rapidly, because of new modes 
of combining labor, by which that of all is ren- 
dered more productive. Roads are now made 
in the direction of other communities, and the 
work is performed rapidly, because the exertions 
of the two are now combined and because the ma- 
chinery used is more efficient. One after another 
disappear forests and swamps that have occupied 
the fertile lands, separating ten, twenty, fifty, or 
five hundred communities, which now are 
brought into connection with each other; and 
with each step labor becomes more and more pro- 
ductive, and is rewarded with better food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. Famine and disease disappear, 
life is prolonged, population is increased, and 
therewith the tendency to that combination among 
the individuals composing these communities, 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of 
civilization in all nations and in all periods of 
the world. With further increase of population 
and wealth, the desires of man, and his ability to 
gratify them, both increase. The nation, thus 
formed has more corn than it needs; but it has 
nv cotton and its supply of wool is insufficient. 
The neighboring nation has cotton and wool, and 
needs corn. They are still divided, however, 
by broad forests, deep swamps, and rapid rivers. 
Population increases, and the great forests and 
swamps disappear, giving place to rich farms, 
through which broad roads are made, with im- 
mense bridges enabling the merchant to trans- 
port his wool and his cotton to exchange with 
his now rich neighbors for their surplus corn or 
sugar. Nations now combine their exertions, 
and wealth grows with still increased rapidity, 
facilitating the drainage of marshes, and thus 
bringing into activity the richest soils, while coal 
mines cheaply furnish the fuel for converting 
limestone into lime, and iron ore into axes and 
spades, and into rails for the new roads needed 
for transporting to market the vast products of 
the fertile soils now in use, and to bring back 
the large supplies of sugar, tea, coffee, and the 
thousand other products of distant lands with 
which intercourse now exists. At each step 
population, and wealth, and happiness, and pros- 
perity take a new bound ; and men realize with 
difficulty the fact, that the country which now 
affords to tens of millions all the necessaries, 
comforts, conveniences and luxuries of life, is the 
same that, when the superabundant land was 
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occupied by tens of thousands only, gave to that 
limited number scanty supplies of the worst food; 
so scanty that famines were frequent, and some- 
times so severe that starvation was followed in 
its wake by pestilence, which, at brief intervals, 
swept from the earth the population of the little 


and scattered settlements, among which the peo- | 
ple were forced to divide themselves when they | z 2 
| felt it more sensibly, and that it appeared to be the 


cultivated only the poor soils of the hills. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 11, 1853. 


New York Yearty Meetinc.—We have received | favor. 


from a friend, who was in attendance, some account 
furnished from recollection, of the late Yearly 
Meeting in New York, which we think will be ac- 


the business was conducted in much harmony and 
love. One venerable old Friend remarked, « That 
he had attended the Yearly Meeting a great many 
years, and that, according to his small measure, he 
felt bound to give thanks to the Father of mercies 
for the evidence that his good presence had pre- 
sided over that large assembly. That he never had 


Divine will to raise up, even among the youth, 
« Judges as at the first, and counsellors as at the 
beginning.” 

From reliable information, we are also informed 
that our sisters were equally partakers of Divine 
Many qualified and gifted instruments 
among them, as well as among the brethren, were 
favored rightly to divide the word as workmen that 
need not be ashamed. 

















































































































































































































ceptable to our readers. 

The Meeting opened on the 23d ult., and was 
largely attended. The representatives appointed 
by the different Quarterly Meetings being called, | _ D1ep.—In this city, on the 3d instant of typhoid 


. ; ; ; | fever, Mary K., wile of John J. White, and daugh- 
were a all in attendance, which was remarked | ter of Dr. N. Shoemaker, in the 42d year of her age. 
as unusual. 


By this dispensation her family has sustained an 
There were a number of Friends from other | irreparable loss. Her sweetness of disposition and 


Yearly Meetings, for whom minutes were read, as amiability of deportment, won for her the affection 


follows: Mary S. Lippincott and companion, and | and esteem of a large circle of relations and friends, 


: : : who will long painfully feel the void occasioned by 
Samuel Hackett from New Jersey ; Joseph Foulke | her removal from their midst. But the consoling 


and Phebe Ifadley and their companions, from | hope is theirs, that her emancipated spirit now rests 
Pennsylvania ; John Needles and wife, and Samuel | !" & Mansion of peace ; having exchanged the trials 


. . 1 sufferings of earth, for the beatitudes of Heaven 
7 f; Itimore; besides many other | 2 iti Deinedl tg ae 7 
Townsend tom Be Sees b oo en Herremains were deposited in Friénds’ buria! cround 
Friends and ministers without minutes. 


at Fair Hill on the 6th, followed by a large number 
Epistles of correspondence from other Yearly Meet- 


of her friends. And on this solemn and affecting 
ings were read, which were fraught with so much occasion impressive testimonies were borne to the 
interest and accorded so nearly with the feelings sufficiency of Divine power to sustain and console 
: 2 J in the hour of trial, and prepare survivors for ad- 
and exercises of the Meeting, that it was concluded | mission into that celestial city, Whose inhabitants 
to have a sufficient number printed to be sent to | shall no more say, “J am sick.” 
their distant and smaller Meetings—to be read| ——, Joun Bancrort, on the 3d inst., in the 79th 
therein as way opened for it. year of his age. 
In attending to the queries and answers thereto 
as brought from the different branches, an exercise 
and travail spread over the Meeting, manifesting 
itself in much salutary counsel and advice—tend- 
ing to incite toa more diligent attendance of all 
our religious Meetings—and strong desires were 
expressed that the bonds of love and unity might 
be strengthened amongst us. 
The Committee on Indian concerns made a satis- 


Under a silent and solemn impression, the Meet- 
ing concluded on 5th day afternoon. 








SILK FROM THE PUNJAUB. 


Since it is not very widely known in India, of 
course it must be scarcely known at all in Eng- 
land, that there is a considerable germ of a silk 
trade at Umritser, Lahore, and other towns in 
the Punjaub. There are growing in the Pun- 
jaub mulberry trees, with uo silk-worms upon 
them, and very little sunshine from without falls 
on the germ of atrade. A brief account of the 
factory report and were continued. silk manufacturers of Lahore, read in that town 

Two memorials for deceased Friends were also | 2bout three months ago before the agri-horticul- 
read. One for William Irish, a young man, son of | tural society of the Punjaub, by its secretary, 
Daniel Irish, and the other for Ilannah B. Nichols; = ae ae ws way into our ea - 
those testimonials were considered interesting, and oa : Kh aie — eae 
the latter particularly affecting and instructive— a te fought our te hove . mins a of 
they were both directed to be printed, and will in| oh whizzing terms as khora, oora, vana, 
due time, find their way into our columns. kucher, guz, peta, choree, sujee, zubz, khe, 

The meeting was (very properly) esteemed a good 


poombee, and others, and have taken by storm, 
one, nothing appearing of a conflicting character ;|in the teeth of the battery, one or two safe po- 
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sitions. It is true that we have been obliged|some promise of strength and durability for 
totally to abandon our attempt to master this | dresses woven from its thousand threads. 
parenthesis (jub shuhur bur-bad hogeea,) but} The methods of silk winding, twisting, dycing,. 
when we say that we have not been baffled by the | and weaving, followed in the Punjaub, are of 
jnformation that ‘ the stock-in-trade of the put- | course extremely primitive. The cost of manu- 
phera consists of two oorees, costing six pies each,” | facture is not great, and if the cost of the raw 
that we were only for a moment led to remark | silk were lessened by the introduction of silk- 
upon the unsuitability of pies, especially those | worms, a very valuable branch of trade might be 
of a fruity and a juicy kind, for transfer from! promoted which would help to keep the fingers 
hand to pocket in the character of money, that | of the people out of border frays. In many of 
we did not go more deeply into a question of the | the valleys at the foot of the Saleeman range, 
merits or demerits of a pie currency, or inquire | and in the fertile valley of Bunoo, particularly, 
how many hours any youth under such a mone- | the common mulberry abounds, and its growth is 
tary system could be supposed able to avoid) favored by the care and the cultivation of the 
breaking into his pocket-money, it is evident| natives, who enjoy a doze under its leafy shade, 
that we have not been altogether mowed down | and in due season mend their diet with its fruit. 
by the hostile regiments of Chowdrees, Churkhs, | Dr. W. Jamieson, Superintendent of the Bo- 
and Kuchurs. We have enjoyed the pleasure | tanical Gardens, N. W. P., says in his MS. Re- 
of a little Indian conquest, and after all our bat-' port on the Physical Aspeet of the Punjaub, 
tles with the Churkhs and Chowdrees, this in-| lent to the Lahore Society by the board of Ad- 
formation following is what remains to us as | ministration :— In this (the Julundur) Doab, 
masters of the field. | the mulberry grows with great luxuriance, and 

Runjeet Singh, as became the first gentleman | silk is a great article of trade in Julundur. The 
inthe Punjaub, kept a well-dressed court ; he and introduction of the silkworm might, therefore, 
his sirdars, and many of their military retainers, if properly conducted, be attended with success. 
wore a great deal of silk, and their patronage The Morus multicaulis has been introduced from 
gave full employment to the local weavers. There the Saharanpoor garden, and is growing with 
were oppressive imposts which checked any dis- | great vigor. The subject is, therefore, well 
play of mercantile enterprise, or growth of trade worthy of attention, seeing that in the province 
by foreign intercourse; therefore it happened | itself there is a large demand for the raw ma- 
that before, and in the time of Runjeet Singh, | terial. 


The Government of India has spent money to 


the silk made in the Sikh dominions rarely | 


crossed the Sutlej, and was almost unknowp' good purpose on the introduction of the tea 
among the English. The patronge of Runjeet plant. Its success would be equally certain if it 
Singh being now lost, and the trammels of trade took measures that would raise the silk trade of 
being now loosened, the silk trade of Umritser, the Punjaub and of other provinces, depressed 
and Lahore, and other towns in their position, just now by change of Government, to a flourish- 


must get 2 little name in the world’s market if; ing condition. If the weavers and dealers of 
itis to prosper. The silks made in these places Umritser, Lahore, and Mooltan could obtain the 
are not dear, they are of a good appearance, and | raw silk cheaply, close at hand—both mulberry 
have (with one or two exceptions) the unusual ad- trees and silkworms being, if possible, .trans- 
vantage of being washable without the slightest | planted out of Bokhara—they could lower the 
injury to their appearance. Good silk-dresses, | price of their wares, and command extended 
warranted to wash as readily as linen, and with | sale. ‘The Punjaub might even come in time to 
quite as little damage to their beauty, ought to export raw silk. Bengal exports two million of 
obtain patronage in Europe. | pounds yearly for the English trade, and there is 
One great peculiarity about the silk fabrics of | no geographical reason why the Punjaub should 
the Punjaub, is that they are made from the raw | not help us too. 
silk brought by Lohanee merchants across the| Of the process of silk manufacture, as it is 
Indus, through Afghanistan, from Khorassan | now carried on at Lahore, a very brief account 
and Bokhara. In Khanikoff’s account of Bok-| will be sufficient. There are no factories, of 
hara, its Emeer and people, it is said that “the | course; nor is there even any direct communica- 
silk of Bokbara is much inferior to that of China, | tion between the capitalist and the artisan. The 
and even to the French and Lombard silks.” | different procésses through which the silk must 
The silk-workers of the Punjaub are of a very | pass between the states of raw material and 
different opinion. A great deal of silk from | manufactured fabric, are represented by so many 
Bengal and some from China, via Bombay, finds | classes of workpeople, who all work at their own 
its way into the Punjaub, but the best of it only | homes or shops. In each class there are brokers 
fetches half the price of silk from Bokhara;|who obtain work from the dealer, distribute it 
often will it fetch only a third. Bokhara silk is | among the shops, conveying the material to and 
called by the natives “‘ Hathee singul’’—strong- | fro, and are paid a small commission by the work- 
enough-to-hold-an-elephant, a name which gives | man from his wages. 
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The raw silk is first placed in the hands of 
the winders. There are two hundred and twen- 
ty-five winders in Lahore, some Mussulmen and 
some Hindoos. The stock-in-trade of the winder 
consists of two small wheels, placed eight or ten 
fect apart, one against a wall near the ceiling, 
and the other near the floor, with a few smaller 
reels on which, as they move swiftly round to 
the jerks of a stick, he winds the silk. It passes 
between the fingers of his left hand as it runs, 
and the moment that his touch perceives a 
change of quality, he breaks the thread off with 
his teeth and takes another reel ;“the respective 
ends on the reel and the winding-stick being ex- 
pelitiously knotted by the tongue, and so finely 
that, although the join is then felt by the fin- | 
gers, it disappears entirely in the dyeing. The 

whole stock and business outfit of a winder at | 
Lahore cost not more than three shillings and 

fourpence. | 

The broker of the winder having returned to | 
the dealer the raw silk parted into three quali- 
ties according to its fineness (corresponding re- 
spectively to our organzine, tram, and refuse,) the 
broker of the twister takes it to the twisters, of 
which class of people there are eighty-seven in 
Lahore, working in twelve open sheds, and 
earning an average of about sevenpence a day. 
All that is done in this country by mechanism, 
is done by the twisters of Lahore by hand; 
their whole stock-in-trade, the reels included, 
being worth only sixteen or eighteen pence. 

The dye-house, to which the silk next goes, 
has more costly fittings ; there are ten silk dyers 
in Lahore, and the expense of setting up a dye- 
house, including two iron pans, two copper ones, 
two furnaces, and six washing pans, is between 
eleven and twelve pounds. The dyers are rather 
clever; their chief colors are white, yellow, 
green, and scarlet, but they are competent to dye 
from any pattern. 

The dyers say that their ancestors went to 
the south to learn, and brought the art from 
Mooltan, in the reigns of Akhbar, when Lahore 
was in a flourishing condition. That when the 
Sikhs first took possession of the town, trades 
of all kinds were discouraged ; and here oceurs 
the battery we cannot force, the terrible parenthe- | 
sis (jub shuhur bur-bad hogeea). The dyers 
emigrated, some to Jumoo and some to Jugraon, | 
but returned, on the government assuming a| 
more settled aspect under Runject Singh. They | 
areall Mussulmen. They earn a living, with no | 
margin out of which to save. They hire no la- | 
borers; but all the males of a house, father, 
brothers, sons and nephews, work together. 
Their shops are all disorderly, dirty, and un- 
wholesome, 


filth. 


| 





surrounded by their little hoards " 





English weaver worked a hundred years ago, ex. 
cept that his machinery is even ruder. The 
number of weavers in Lahore is four hundred 
and forty-seven: they are at work in about a 
hundred and thirty shops. They are all Mus. 
sulmen, and the earnings of one of them rarely 
exceed fourpence halfpenny a day. The whole 
cost of a loom is between sixteen and seventeen 
shillings. 

These people all work, except the dyers, in 
confined apartments; and it is curious, that al- 
though the winding and the twisting could be 
done very well indeed by women, there is not 
one woman employed in the silk manufacture at 
Lahore. 

Having spoken our word on behalf of encour. 
agement to the beginnings of a silk trade in the 
Punjaub, we are reminded to add, that free ad- 
mission of silk goods from Lahore, France, or 
from any other foreign place is not courted by 
the customs of this country. English silk mana- 
facturers are protected, and however much the 
English farmer may believe in the protective 
principle, the English manufacturer has wit 


/enough to beg that he may not be put on the 


low footing of a domestic pet. The manufactur. 
ers of broad silk in Manchester, in consequence 
of the depressed state of their trade, have been 


petitioning the Government of late, not for any 


compensation or protection, but for the cessation 
of protective duties in their favor They be- 
lieve that their foreign trade is seriously dam- 
aged by the impression made in the markets of 
the world, that in the matter of silk England is 
unable to compete with the continental manufac- 
turer, and that therefore she bolsters up her trade 
with a protective duty. To this error the broad 
silk manufacturers objeet, and they desire, theres 
fore, in a manly way, to be put out of leading- 
strings, and left to depend solely on their own 
exertions. That, indeed, is what we must all 
do, sooner or later; and a government that 
would assist its subjects in their industry should 
not only open new roads of enterprise, but also 


_ take away as much as possible the turnpike gates 
| from any that are now frequented.— Household 


Words. 


JUSTICE. 


Believe nothing against another, but upon 
good authority, nor report what may hurt an- 
other, unless it be a greater hurt to others to 
conceal it. 





BEARING. 

A man in business must put up with many 
affronts, if he loves his own quiet. 

We must not pretend to see all that we see, 


Finally, and again by means of an intervening | if we would be easy. 


broker, the dyed silk is taken to the weaver’s. 


The Lahore weaver works very much as the | that is disputable. 


It were endless to dispute upon every thing 
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SIGHTS AT SEA. 

One fine breezy morning, I was called out of 
my cabin very early, to see a shoal of porpoises, 
which proved to be one of the drollest sights I 
ever beheld. Our ship was going at the rate of 
twelve knots an hour; and within a short dis- 
tance of us there were hundreds of uncouth- 
looking creatures, alternately dancing over the 
waves, and overwhelmed by them : sporting and 
frisking, gamboling and rolling over each other, 
with the most exuberant vivacity. But for their 
strange-looking pointed dorsal-fin, they resembled 
aherd of swine more than anything else. They 
seemed to enjoy themselves in their native ele- 
went as much as playful children, who have es- 
caped from under the fan of a bathing-machine, 
and are indulging in a wild dance, unawed by 
nurse or bathing-woman. 

The cetacea are interesting, because they ex- 
hibit the elementary forms of the class to which | 
they belong—the mammalia; aquatic tribes be- | 
ing always found to compose the lowest links of | 
the ascending chain in the scale of animated be- 
ings. Their external appearance agreeing with | 
that of fishes, might lead one to suppose their | 
internal economy the same; but, though inhab- | 
iting the ocean, their conformation is adapted | 
ouly to aérial respiration; this compels them to | 
rise at short intervals to the surface of the water, 
and produces many important differences. 

Being able to fill their lungs with atmospheric | 


air, they become so buoyant, that they do not | 
require the swimming-bladder with which fishes.| 
are provided. Notwithstanding their red blood, | 
an additional apparatus is needed, in order to! 


keep up the warmth of their body. This is sup- | 
plied by a large quantity of oily fluid, collected 
under the skin. But they are so nimble, that | 
the difficulty of catching them prevents the dol- 
phin-tribe from becoming objects of pursuit, 
with a view to obtaining their oil. The form 
of their tail differs from that of fishes, and ena- 
bles them to strike the water in a vertical direc- 
tion, which gives their movements a powerful 
impulse, in diving or rising to the surface. 

The porpoise is of a blackish hue on the up- 
per parts of the body, and white underneath. | 
The coloring of the dolphin is very much the 
same, and there is a strong family-likeness be- 
tween the two. Both are considered by the | 
sailors of modern times to indicate approaching 
storms ; both assimilate in their habits, localities, 
food, and mode of living. ‘The pointed nose | 
of the aristocratic dolphin, gives perhaps a more 
piquant expression to the fleshy excrescence sore- | 
markable in its profile, while the snout of the | 
plebian porpoise is blunt ; but there is so little 
difference between them, that it is difficult to ac- 
count for the different estimation in which they 
have been held, from classical times up to the 
present day. ‘The dolphin, consecrated to the 
gods, and celebrated for the affection it was sup- 


| have 


posed to entertain towards the human race, has 
been dignified by the appellation of the ‘sacred 
fish ;’ while its less fortunate relative has been, 
by common consent, contemned and degraded ; 
has been called a sea-hog, or pore-poisson, and 
has become a jest and a proverb. 

Both animals occasionally assume the arched 
form, in which painters and heralds have agreed 
to represent the dolphin, but only when in the 
act of gamboling on the surface of the water : 
curving their back enables them to spring for- 
ward with great force. The refinement of mod- 
ern taste rejects the porpoise as an article of 
food, when anything better is procurable ; but it 
was formerly considered a delicacy. In the bill 
of fare for the celebrated inauguration-feast of 
Neville, Archbishop of York, in the reign of 
Edward IV., twelve porpoises and seals are 
mentioned among the provisions dressed upon 
that occasion. 

Poetry and romance have done all they can for 
the dolphin ; and it is impossible to prevent our 
sympathies being enlisted in behalf of a creature 


| which was believed to rescue the shipwrecked 


mariner from the malignant spirit of the storm, 
and to bear him safely to shore, undismayed by 
the terrors of the angry billows. 

Pliny, the naturalist, tells us that dolphins 
have been rendered so tame as to allow of per- 


| sons mounting on their backs, and being carried 


a considerable distance on these ocean-steeds ; 
but truth is more strange than fiction, and mod- 
ern naturalists give us more wonderful accounts 
than this. The circumstances in which this tribe 
are placed, are such that they cannot avoid swal- 
lowing their food whole; and as the fishes upon 
which they feed have often large and sharp bones, 
which would injure any surface not defended by 


| cuticle, nature has provided them with recepta- 


cles, in which the fish bones may be separately 


| softened and dissolved, and converted into nour- 


ishment, without interfering with the digestion 
of the softer parts of the food. The stomachs of 
the porpoise, which are extremely complicated, 
very narrow communications between 
them—a peculiarity evidently intended to insure 
the thorough solution of their contents. The 


| structure of the mouth and throat of the young 
| of the cetaccous tribes does not appear adapted 


to the process of sucking ; hence arose a difb- 
culty in understanding how they manage to ob- 


‘tain the nourishment common to all mammalia, 


until Geoffrey St. Hilaire discovered in the dol- 


| phin, glands, containing each a large reservoir of 


milk, surrounded by muscles capable of empty- 
ing them at once into the mouth of its young, 
without requiring from the latter any effort of 
suction. 

Externally, the dolphin and porpoise present 
no appearance whatever of a neck; but the pro- 
cess is there, notwithstanding, and consists of as 
many vertebra as this part of the spinal columa 
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in the longest neck of the order. For instance, 
the vertebra of the neck of the cameleopard con- 
sists of seven very long tubes, joined together 
endwise, with scarcely any development of spi- 
nous processes, lest they should impede the 
bending of the neck. In the greatest possible 
contrast to this, is the structure of the corres- 
ponding vertebre of the cetacea, composed of 
exceedingly thin pieces, most of them united 
together, the number of primary pieces, even in 
this extreme case, being constantly seven. 
Twice, during the voyage, a whale of mode- 
rate dimensions came in sight, and one ap- 
proached so near the ship, that we ran on deck 
to watch his movements; but after exhibiting a 
few cascades he sheered off, and was scen no 
more. 
For several days a shark and a dogfish fol- 


lowed us, evidently in the expectation of getting | 


something for their trouble. Sharks have often 
been known to keep pace with vessels during 
whole voyages. Birds, undertaking long flights, 
rest upon vessels or floating weeds; but fishes 
appear independent of respite and repose. Their 
strength scems really inexhaustible. Sharks 
sometimes sport like dogs round a ship while 
she is going at the rate of several knots an hour. 
So agile are their movements, that you may try 
in vain to get a sight of their horrible jaws, and 
their hideous rows of teeth; but on a sudden 
they lie motionless, floating on the water, on the 
other side of the ship; you cross over to inspect 
them at your leisure; and with one stroke of 
their tail they cleave the waters, and are speedily 
out of sight. 

As | was looking out of my cabin-window 
early one morning, when we were at a consider- 


able distance from land, I saw what I at first took | 


for flights of swallows; they were skimming 
over the surface of the water, occasionally sub- 
merged by the waves, or concealed by the spray ; 
but I soon discovered that they were flying fish 
( Erocetus volitans.) When the sun rose higher, 
and cast bright rays upon them, they looked so 
bright and silvery you might have fancied them 
flying stars ‘They only rose from the water to 
evade the pursuit of their natural enemies, the 
larger fish, and were able to skim through the 
air so long as their wing-like fins continued wet ; 
as soon as these became dry, or when marine 
birds, deserying them in the air, were ready to 
pounce upon them, these beautiful little crea- 
tures dipped into the water ; but they were speed- 
ily chased by the bonito or albicore, and ris- 
ing again with a sudden but graceful movement, 
they soared above the waves, and resumed their 
aérial dance. Their pectoral fins being very 
long, enable them to support themselves in the 
air; but the action is not flying, for they use 
their fins merely as an aéronaut, in descending, 
uses a parachute. They swim rapidly, but are 
soon tired, and their voyages are as short as their 
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flights ; their life being a continued series of ef. 
fects to escape from their enemies in both ele. 
ments. 

Every day brought some new object of inter. 
est; every night the extreme clearness of the 
atmosphere gave intense beauty to the starry 
heavens and the quiet sea. 

We calculated our exact place in the vast 
ocean by the appearance of the Magellan clouds, 
The planets Jupiter, Venus, and Mars, were in 
conjunction, and the southern cross shone 
brightly. The phosphoric appearance of the 
sea was often exceedingly beautiful ; sometimes 
the whole surface was gilded as with pure gold, 
at other times it seemed overlaid with molten 
silver. Sometimes merely the track of the ves- 
sel, or anything thrown into the water, looked 
bright, as if collision were necessary to draw 
forth the phosphoric light. Not unfrequently 
| the fish all appeared phosphorescent, and, darting 
high out of the water, dazzled the sight with 
| their brightness, leaving a long track of light be- 
jhind them. Sometimes this luminous appear- 
| ance was to be seen far below the surface ; and 
| then the fish, gliding on beneath the clear waves, 
used to look like wandering stars; and it seemed 
as if the ocean, as well as the sky, were ‘ strewn 
_ with countless orbs of light.’ 

The form of that most beautiful constellation 
of the southern hemisphere, the cross, in the di- 
| rection in which we saw it, was that of a cruci- 
fix, in an erect, but slightly sloping position, 
composed of four stars, three of which are very 
bright. It appeared as if viewed in perspective 
from our side, by which circumstance the dim. 
ness of the star, which forms the furthest part 
of the figure, becomes anything but a defect. 

Sometimes the moon was surrounded by an 
iridescent halo, and sometimes, as we watched 
| the sea and the sky, we saw a distant water-spout, 
'a moonlight rainbow, or a weather-gall. We 
| had occasioned visits from several individuals of 
the feathered tribes—Cape pigeons, albatrosses, 
sea-gulls, and stormy petrels. The latter were 
very pretty, with their glossy black plumage and 
white tufts, swimming upon the surface of the 
waves in the most independent manuer, not 4 
feather disarranged by the drifting surf. I felt 
as if I had never before half understood the 
peacefulness and pleasantness expressed by the 
word haleyon. But the sailors, who are more 
superstitious than romantic, felt rather a grudge 
against Mother Carey’s chickens, as the messen- 
gers of foul weather. Yet such is life, and hal- 
cyon-days are often the precursors of storm and 
tempest. 

Some of the gentlemen on board ship amused 
themselves with their guns, and a very harmless 
amusement it was; often a brisk and repeated 
popping was heard: the birds were very much 
frightened, but not hurt—greatly to my delight, 
for the albatrosses were the principal objects of 
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their ambition, and I should have grieved to see | poses! He might as well have dissected a soap- 
those noble-looking birds destroyed for mere | bubble! To his unspeakable amazement, the 
sport. Their flight is so majestic—slow and | delicate expansion disappeared, and in its place 
raceful in the extreme, far surpassing that | nothing was to be seen but a little lymph, and a 
of the sea-gull, to which tribe they belong. I | small quantity of black sediment; leaving the 
am sorry to say, the habits of the albatross are | bated student of comparative anatomy to apolo- 
not so pleasing as it appearance. Rapacious as | gize, as best he might, to the disappointed owner 
the vulture, of which it is the analogue, it is| of the prize.—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


sometimes so gorged with food as to lose the 
power of flying, so that when pursued, it has no 
resource but to disgorge its load of carrivn, and 
if it has not time for this process it is easily 
taken. , 

One showery day, I saw a magnificent rain- | 
bow, not in the sky, but apparently formed be- | 
neath the water, close to the ship. This was a | 
weather-gall. As soon as we got quite out of | 
soundings, the sea became of the most intense | 
und brilliant blue. Apparently, the color was | 
not occasioned by reflection; for whatever the | 
hues of the sky might be, the dark-blue sea | 
continued unchanged in its own unborrowed | 
azure. 

A few days after we left England, my atten- 
tion was arrested by the extraordinary beauty o 
the colors of the Atlantic, and we stood for hours 
watching the ‘ magical dyes of purple and green.’ 
As far as the eye could reach, the water appeare 
of the most delicate transparent aquamarine tint | 
—now shading into the deep green of the emer- | 
ald, now sparkling into snow-white foam. But | 
after every long wave came a rich purple color, | 
which formed a beautiful contrast with tke | 
green; after blending together a few seconds, a | 
fine brown hue was produced, which, chafing 
into foam, almost instantaneously resolved itself 
into its two component colors. This appearance 
never oceurs in very deep water; it is caused by 
the presence of infusoriz. There were many 
other natural curiosities on which I would wil- 
lingly dilate, but I will conteat myself with only 
one more—that beautiful medusa, which is called 
by sailors the Portuguese man-of-war. It is very 
elegant in appearance, sometimes colorless, some- 
times of a bright lilac, and resembling the nau- 
tilus in shape. It consists of a transparent, mus- 
cular, or membranaceous expansion, of extreme 
delicacy, which performs the office of lungs, and 
a few pendent filaments, like the fibrous roots of 
a plant, by which they seem to imbibe their 
nourishment. 


upon the surface of the waves, but it has the 
power of collapsing at pleasure. After many 
vain attempts at catching them, one of them was 
captured in a bucket, and the prize was made 
over tome. Everybody was of course welcome 
to look at it, and I prepared my pencils and co- 
lors to make a drawing of it; but the ship sur- 
geon wished to dissect it first. Notwithstanding 
iy remonstrances, he stabbed it with his lancet, 
declaring that the infliction was for scientific pur- 


This membrane is always in a} 
state of expansion, when the animal is propelled | 


STRAW AS A COVERING. 


Clean straw is an excellent covering for many 
things; thousands on thousands of sea kale in 
frames or under hoops have no other bleaching 
material ; and how clean they grow in it! Rhu- 
barb, in winter forcing, and early spring, grows 
beautifully pinkey. It is well known that early 
spring frosts destroy rhubarb; but if a six inch 
layer of straw is put on every crown, as the heads 
put up, they raise the straw with them, and it not 
only gives the stalks a better color, and makes 
them less stringy, but it keeps the leaves from 
growing too large. No wind will blow it off, nor 
will the most intense frost injure the plants. 
Straw should not be looked upon as a mere litter. 
lt is as good as a frame on a large scale. What 
sort of catable strawberries would we have with- 
out straw? In summer, every crop, such as 
gooseberrics, currants, and many other things, 


should have the protection of the straw, which 
keeps the sun from drying up the surface, and 


the surface roots damp and cool, while all weeds 
are kept down. Market gardeners use it for 
their frames—it matters not whether for cucum- 
| bers, melons, or potatoes, straw is their covering 
|—and their crops are more secure than when 
protected by a thin mat. But some may object 
|to the use of straw on account of the litter it 

makes in the garden; but if any of those who 
| object to it on this reason will just take a peep 
| into Convent Garden market at any scason, they 
i cannot fail to be struck with the quality of the 
produce, in the raising of which straw plays an 

important part. Straw is also the best of all 

manures for a strong retentive soii when it is 
| dug in fresh, as it decays and leaves innumerable 
| worm-like holes which act as drains for the 
| roots.— Gardener’s Chronicle. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


Who does not know the importance of trifles so 
‘called? and who in the present day, when we have 
learned that we owe our chalky cliffs to insects, and that 
the same apparently insignificant creatures have gemmed 
the sea with Islands of coral, will venture to despise 
i small beginnings? ‘The following beautiful lines, by C. 
| Mackay, most appropriately point the moral, and will 
doubtless be read with interest : 


A traveller through a dusty road, 
Strewed acorns on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up. 
And grew into a tree, 
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Love sought its shade at evening-time, 
To breathe its early vows ; 

And Age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet rausic bore. 

It stood a glory in its place — 
A blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern ; 

A passing stranger scooped a well 
Where weary men might turn. 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink— 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again, and, lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life besides. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 
’T was old, aud yet ‘twas new— 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true ; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And, lo! its light became 

A lamp of life—a beacon ray— 
A monitory flame: 

The thought was small, its issue great— 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It sheds its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied, from the heart— 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath, 

Tt raised a brother from the dust, 
Tt saved asoul from death. 

O germ, 0 fount, O word of love ! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but //ttle at the first, 
But mighty at the !ast. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 


The Cunard steamship Arabia, from Liverpool, 
reached her berth at New York, on the 3lst ult., at 
half past 12 0’clock. She left Liverpool at half past 
9, A. M.. on the 2tst ult 

The Dublin Exhibition is attended by about five 
thousand visiters daily. 

The Patrie contradicts the statement that France 
has sent a hostile fleet to the Sandwich Islands. 

The French National Assembly has begun to man- 
ifest hostility in various ways to the dictation of the 
government, and a dissolution is expected, by order 
of the Emperor. 

Great inundations have taken place in the central 
departments of the Emnire. 

The Heraldo and Diario of Madrid, are still giv- 
ing currency to assaults upon Mr. Soule, the Ameri- 
cau Minister. 

A rumor was widely spread that another dagger 
revolt would transpire at Milan, on Sunday, the 
8th, but the day passed off quietly. 


| The aspect of Turkish affairs is less favorable, 

Menschikoff is reported to have called upon the 

| Porte fora final reply respetting the Holy Places, 
within eighty days. The Porte summoned the Eng. 
lish and French Ambassadors to his counsel, and 
they instantly despatched couriers to their govern. 
ments, for instructions. 

The Russian agents have been inciting the people 

| torevolt. A riot has occurred at Smyrna, anc sap. 
guinary disturbances are reported at [conium. 

|” A commission has been appointed to settle the 
differences of boundary between Greece and Tur. 


key. 
M Ernest Schwendler, U. S. Consul at Frank. 

| fort-on-the-Maine, died on the 6th inst. 
| The Dutch elections are unfavorable to the Ro 
man Catholic party, as far as heard from. 
| Tt is said that the reigning duke of Atenburg in. 
| tends abdicating in favor of his son. 
| Rigorous measures are to be adopted in Russia 
| against the Mormons. 
| The Morning Post of the 20th, publishes a se. 
| cond edition, declaring positively that the Russian 
Legation at Paris had received no intimation from 
| Constantinople later than the 7th inst. ‘That the 
| teply of the Porte wasto be given on the 10th inst.; 
,and that there was no truth in the statement that 
i the Porte had already acceded to the demands of 
| Russia. 
| Liverroot Corton Marxet.—A fair busines 
| has been done in Cotton, averaging a daily sale of 

8000 bales throughout the week. Lower grades are 
| in better inquiry. Spinners have purchased only 
| for nse, so that one sixteenth of a penny advance 

is all that can be quoted. 

In Breadstuffs a fair business was doing, holders 
heing firm, fine Wheat and Flour maintaining 
prices, but inferior is rather lower. 

One week Later—Hatirax, June 6.—The Royal 
Mail Steamship Canada arrived here this evening, 
at 74 o’clock, from Liverpool, bringing dates to the 
28th ult. 

In the British Parliament on Friday Lords Claren- 

| don and Russell stated that the French and English 
Ministers at Constantinople were acting in concert, 
and that the integrity of the Porte would be main- 
tained. 

It was hoped that Russia would insist on nothing 
incompatible therewith, but in the present state of 

i the question, they could not give any further indi- 
cation as to the course of the British Government. 

The French fleet has been ordered to the Darda- 
nelles, and the fact caused a great excitement in the 
French funds. It is believed that Napoleon has 
threatened war, if Russia persists in her Easter 
demands. 

It is rumored that the Emperor Napoleon had ae 
sured the Russian Minister that, as much as he de 
sired the peace of Europe, he would not hesitate to 
change his policy, if Russia foreed measures hostile 
to France and the East. 

The Emperor of Russia’s ultimatum has beer re- 
fused by the Porte, and the 20th of May was fixed 
for the final reply. 

Diplomatic relations are totally broken off be 
tween Switzerland and Austria. 

Cuina.—At the earnest request of the Emperor 
of China, the American, French and English ships 
of war in the Eastern waters, have undertaken to 
protect Nankin, Shanghai and the mouths of the 

: Canals, aga‘nst the rebels. 
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Wire Lace.—At Nottingham, England, the great) 7JYRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY — 


centre of the lace manufacture, they are now manu- 
facturing a most beautiful fabrie of lace for window 
and bed curtains, &c., of iron wire. 


DOMESTIC. 


ComparaTIve Hrantu or Crt1res.—The report of 
the Board of Health of New York, for the year 
1852, shows an aggregate of 21,558 deaths, while 
the report of the Philadelphia Board of Health, for 
the same year, gives the total number of deaths in 
that city at 10,245. Thus, New York, with a popu- 
lation of 515,507, had one death to every 24 per- 
sins, and Philadelphia, with 409,000 inhabitants, 
had one death to every 40 persons. 


Tur Weatuer ror May.—Maximum height of 
thermometer, 85 degrees, on the 17th. Minimum 
do.. 42 degrees, on the 2d. Mean do., 62 37 100 
degrees. Quantity of rain fallen, 6 inches. The 
mean of the month corresponds with that of May, 
1852, within one-third of a degree. 


Properties of THe Number Nine.—If any row 
of two or more figures be reversed and substracted 
from itself, the tigures composing the remainder, 
will, when added horizontally, be a multiple ol 
nine :— 





42. 846 897561324 
24 618 423165798 
18=9%2 19859 «2 474395526=9 «5 


In Northern Ohio, one hundred townships have 
expressly abolished the liquor traffic under a law of 
ths list session enabling them to do so. 


A General Complaint of the ravages of the fly 
among the growing wheat is made by the papers 


of Virginia, Penasylvania, and Western Maryland. | 


Putnapeenra Markets.—Small sales of standard | 


brands Flour, at 4.504 4.46. For select and bet- 


the above range of prices. Rye Flour and Corn 





THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
A few doors above Fourth street, South side. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 


and Mortgages. 
Give particular attention to the reception and man- 


agement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 


tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 


and Assignees: and receive Deposites on Interests, 


payable at short notice, or on demand, as may be 
agreed upon. 
They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 


to those Insured for Life... The Premium may be paid 


yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 


tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 


MANAGERS. 


Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. 1). Danner, 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 
Phamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, forin of application, and further information can 
be had at the office. 
THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 
Joun F. James, Actuary. 
6th mo. 11th, 1853-6 months. 


EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 
subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 
Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 


bene Shh a S6e. eles Gee alee une alin | and well known stand in Sth st., so long occupied by 
ter brauds 34.624 a 5.50. Sales for city use w 


Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 


| distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 149, 


Meal are dull: the former is held at $3.75 and the | late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 


latter at $2.65. 


| filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 


Gratn.—Read Wheat is selling at 105c. and Penna. | every description to suit all classes of people. 


white at 112c. Last sales of Rye at 85c. Corn is 
in request—sales of 3,000 bushels of yellow afloat, 
at 60c. Penna. Oats are worth 423. 


ES 


Friends’? Dry Goods Store 
Is at the N. W. cor. 7th and Green Sts., Philada. 


The subscriber being thankful for the liberal patron- 
age bestowed on him for the last year, and by strict 
integrity, he still hopes for a continuance of the same, 
He has now in store a beautiful assortment of goods 
suitable for Friends. His stock consists in part of 
Choice shades of Silks, selected expressly for Friends, 

Plain styles of M. De Laines, and Lawns, 

Selected shades of Alpacas and Coburgs, 

Ginghams, Calicoes, Madonas and M. De Beges, 

Bareges, Barege De Laines, Mouslin De Laines, 

Cap Crape, Crape Leise, Tarleton and Book Muslins. 


Book Muslin Hadkfs., Barcelona Hdkfs., Jackonet | 


Hdkfs. 

Silk, Mohair and Lisle thread Mitts and Gloves. 

Hosiery, Lin. C. Hdkfs., and choice colors Kid 
Gloves, 

Good assortment of Furnishing Goods always on 
hand, at WILLIAM N. ALLEN’s, 
4th mo. 23—3-n. N. W. cor. 7th and Green sts. 





Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESs GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&c. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 


a, 


RY GOODS STORE FOR FRIENDS.—John J. 
Lytle, S. E. Corner 7th and Spring Garden sts., 
would respectfully inform Friends that he has now on 
hand a full assortment of Spring goods, such as Neat 
and Medium Lawns, Bareges, Tissues, Barege de 
Laines, and every variety of Dress Goods. Also, 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDs. 

Mens an Boys wear in great variety. Cap Crape, 
Crape, Lisse, Book Muslin and Handkerchiefs, Kid and 
Silk Gloves, Mitts, &c., &c., 

J. J. L. would state that devoting his particular at- 
tention to keeping up an assortment of Plain and 
Medium style Goods, he thinks he can offer as great 
inlucements to Friends as any other store in the city. 
4th mo. 2d.—3 months. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































FRIENDS’ 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. , 
The stock consists in part of— 
Piain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 

Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 

P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 

200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 124 cts., 
cost more to import. 5th mo. 7.—tf. 

yee BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 

s& COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session until the 
first of Seventh month, and the next Session will com- 
mence the first of Tenth month. 

All the branches of athorough English Education are 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Tectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terins.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10, 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

A:ldress Andatusia P. QO., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B Circulars may be had at this office. 
2 mo. 28—tf. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
8S W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, 
H™ established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure 
G9OD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOT., FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

The accominodations at this institution in conse. 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en. 
larged,philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Summer term will commence the 16th of 5th mo 
#853, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDGSVAY, 
0G" Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf, 





OCAL INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Areh 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, apd 
the Lecture room. 

Great care hestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Arrnorr, A. M. 


a. aa for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 

Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet 

ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great varie 

of pattern: Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 

yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Sten‘ Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 4 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philed. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4AYOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution o 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientift 


£. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crage | subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; als 


Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 


letan and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the hest order. 


Epowaarp E. Evers. 
Ist mo. 11—tf 


EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
realy made or made to order, at short notice. 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
ABLES, 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
3 HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 


Wasurneton J. Lanvete. 


148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. | Pressed Bricks. 
N. B Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 


REPAIRED. 
4th mo. 20th.—tf 


on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 





RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to furnieh 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
pric s to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below Svuth street, between Schuyk 
kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuy/kill Seventh. 
N.B. particular attention paid to the aseorting of the 


WM. WEBSTER & SON. 
Istmo. 8—ly. 


——— 


| Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4thst. 





